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MONG all the blessings with which God has show- 
ered me in the course of my long life, the greatest, 
without doubt, is that of having allowed me to be 
born in that corner of Normandy forming the dio- 
cese of Bayeux and Lisieux in which the old liturgical 

traditions are better preserved than in any other part of the Cath- 

olic world, Lyons perhaps excepted. We know, in fact, that the 
churches of France, up to the Revolution and even later, were most 
loyally attached to their old usages and customs; it is only with 
the vigorous campaign conducted in the last century by the abbot 
of Solesmes, Dom Guéranger, for a return to the Roman liturgy, 
that we exaggerated and denatured its thought and spirit by sweep- 
ing away completely not only the innovations introduced under 
the influence of Jansenism and of Gallicanism, but also, alas, texts 
and ceremonies, some of which date back to the ninth century, or, 
in particular cases, to a still earlier period. This heritage of long 

Christian centuries, partly lost sight of or completely forgotten in 

the Roman Church itself, especially from the thirteenth century 

onward, was maintained almost entirely intact in our dioceses of 

France, thanks above all to the attachment—sometimes even a 

















We consider it a signal honor for ORATE FRATRES that Dom Germain 
Morin entrusted us with publishing this article of his early liturgical recollections. 
By means of the patristic studies to which he has dedicated his long and fruitful 
labors, Dom Morin has been of the greatest assistance to the liturgical revival in 
its efforts to return to the spirit that made the early centuries so eminently 
Christian. We are happy of this opportunity to give public expression to our 
admiration for the author's life-long service in the cause of Christian truth and 
Christly living, and to our heartfelt personal gratitude for his generous and 
unfailing kindness to a younger confrere.—ED. 
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stubborn attachment—of cathedral chapters and of monasteries 
to their venerable traditions. 

But in the last century these institutions were everywhere 
impoverished, if not entirely suppressed; moreover, the majority 
of the bishops, who were hostile to the utramontane movement 
of which Dom Guéranger was the standard bearer, gave themselves 
only halfheartedly and with bad grace to the restoration of the 
Roman rite. Ignorance and bad will combined to bring about the 
lamentable result that almost everywhere traditions were trampled 
on indiscriminately, whether or not they were recent or ancient, 
legitimate or without authority. All were treated as worthless, 
and in their place was substituted that uniformity and monotony 
of form which seems to have become the ideal of our epoch. Some 
few dioceses alone felt honor-bound to conserve a part—but how 
small a part!—of their traditional customs. Of these dioceses only 
two succeeded in keeping their own proper liturgies intact to the 
present day, at least so far as the ceremonies are concerned. These 
dioceses were, namely, Lyons, the resistance of which was almost 
a scandal at the time; and Bayeux, which, without clamor of any 
kind and in spite of all the agitation for centralization, nevertheless 
with the express assent of the Roman Pontiff, still practices for 
better or for worse those old customs so similar to those of Sarum 
(Salisbury) and to others brought into England at the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

Naturally I knew nothing of all this when as a boy I entered 
into daily contact with these exterior manifestations of Christian 
worship in the country of my birth; but, without any lesson what- 
soever or the shadow of a reasoning process, I found myself able, 
before long, to live the Church—savoir l’Eglise, as Bossuet so 
excellently puts it. I became so saturated with it that from that 
time forth I attached myself passionately to that Church, having 
no other real interest except for that which pertained to her and 
contributed to make her better known and loved. When I entered 
the Benedictine order my abbot, Hildebrand de Hemptinne, of 
happy memory, asked me one day if my erudite studies were not 
of a nature to undermine little by little my Christian faith. I con- 
fess that I was astounded at such a question. From the most tender 
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age I had accepted without reserve all that the Church taught me. 
My confidence in her was that of a child in its mother, and all the 
knowledge that I have acquired since has not in the least lessened 
in my soul my absolute belief in what my mother has taught me. 
Such was the fruit of this first contact with the living liturgy in 
the Christian environment in which I first saw the day. 

How describe this environment? Oh, it was very simple. No 
refined nor fantastic devotions. From my young years onward I 
went with my parents to the solemn services of Sundays and the 
feast days. In each little village there was one curé and one High 
Mass, during which each family in its turn offered the blessed 
bread, and during which, also, all those who wished to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament communicated with the priest; for, except in 
exceptional and urgent cases, the practice of Communion outside 
of Mass was then practically unknown. Naturally, we went to 
Vespers also, and this assistance at the offices filled almost the entire 
Sunday. They were never too long for us. The High Mass occupied 
the time generally from ten o'clock to noon. After the family 
dinner, taken without haste, we again returned to the church for 
afternoon services, which, in the cities especially, lasted sometimes 
until three o'clock. After Vespers came the sermon—often deliv- 
ered by a preacher of renown—then Compline, then a procession 
in the interior of the church, and finally Benediction with the 
most Blessed Sacrament. After a day so well filled we were not 
likely to seek out more or less profane amusements, much less to 
organize the sort of excursions either to cities or to the country 
which today draw the greater part of the population from the 
church and the home circle. 

It needs also be said that in our country at this period the 
religious exercises were attractive in a different way from those of 
today. The assembled faithful presented a much more lively spec- 
tacle. The priest was not alone in the sanctuary, separated from 
his people. A large group of choir boys dressed in varied and pic- 
turesque costumes took part in the ceremonies at the altar. Each 
church had its choir, in the stalls of which the notables of the par- 
ish took their places, whilst in the nave each family was grouped 
apart in its own pew. The chanters were not perched in a choir 
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built above the main church entrance far removed from the priest 
and the altar, as we see practically everywhere today. Dressed in 
cassock and surplice—to the number of from three to five, accord- 
ing to the rank of the feast—tthey occupied elevated seats in front 
of the pulpit in the middle of the choir stalls. From here they 
descended by turns at stated intervals either to give the precentorial 
pitch to the celebrant or to sing the Alleluia ensemble, and, above 
all, to make their way, two by two, among the choir members for 
the purpose of thus guiding the singing of the people that it be 
perfectly unified—an old custom derived, we believe, from the 
ancient Gallican rite. 

For it must not be imagined that the assistants remained as 
mute as fish, entirely absorbed in the reading of some book, such, 
unhappily, as I have been seeing almost everywhere for the past 
sixty years or so. No, all were interested in the services and took an 
active part in what was going on, intently watching the cere- 
monies, sitting, kneeling, standing at the proper times. For exam- 
ple, there were none of those who remain tranquilly seated when 
the priest sings the oration or salutes the people in the Dominus 
vobiscum, or who again sit down immediately following the Ele- 
vation after having remained kneeling while the chants and lessons 
were being read. Above all noteworthy was the fact that the entire 
congregation associated itself in the sacred song, men and women, 
young and old, from the smallest child to the most ancient 
patriach. 

Here was, I think, the greatest attraction for us: namely, that 
this singing by the entire group united all the people present. This 
fact, it would seem, can be explained only by a long uninterrupted 
tradition. From our earliest years we were accustomed to unite 
our voices with those of our elders in all portions of the Mass and 
the office. And these portions were much more complicated and 
much richer than those of today; for, besides the Roman liturgical 
foundation, we had some portions proper to the diocese, and in 
addition pieces which had come down to us from the old monas- 
teries of that region. I swear, nevertheless, that in each small parish 
of that territory we chanted all the office of Holy Week and of 
Christmas night without omitting a single note—and that by 
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heart, generally. Though there were two large choir books printed 
for use within the diocese, I arrived at the age of eighteen, or there- 
abouts, without having owned or used a copy of them, and I had 
succeeded in singing from memory the complete repertoire of the 
chants of the Church, even the rarest and the most complicated. 
We found such charm in the chant that sometimes on a Sunday 
afternoon, in going to the woods for a walk to pick hazel nuts, we 
found no better diversion than to sing the sequence of the day, or 
some other portion of the Mass, the melody of which enchanted 
us by its beauty. 

I insist on this fact that, in the rendering of the chants, never 
did the idea come to us of omitting, or in any way shortening, or 
of substituting for the chant a simple recitation of the words. The 
first time I was witness to this practice was when, having left my 
native diocese, I entered a newly founded Benedictine abbey in 
Belgium. The experience astonished me greatly and impressed 
me, following my youthful experiences, as a sort of decadence. 
An interesting fact can here be noted: this Belgian abbey had been 
founded by monks who came from south Germany. And I recall 
having read in an account of a journey made by some seventeenth 
century French Benedictines who were in search of documents for 
their labors in research, how much surprised they were when they 
assisted for the first time at offices which were either shortened or 
in some way mutilated. There also the German influence had made 
itself felt. Could it be that the people of the Germanic race, less 
capable of understanding the text and of appreciating the melodies 
of Latin origin, had felt themselves justified in abbreviating those 
chants which seemed to them too long and without charm? At 
any rate, the German influence was not always thus: we need only 
recall what intense homes of ecclesiastical musical culture, even 
up to a very late date, were certain famous centers such as St. 
Gall, Reichenau, Trier, Mainz, and Strasbourg. 

In conclusion, as I have said before, that which added to the 
solemnity of our liturgical services was the deposit of local tradi- 
tions preserved as by a miracle in the heart and mind of our old 
church of Bayeux. When the bishop officiated it was with a bril- 
liance that recalled the splendor of the Ordines Romani of the 
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Carolingian period. The last time I assisted at the office in our 
admirable cathedral—it was in 1926, on the vigil of Pentecost— 
I saw with astonishment twelve canons in red chasubles come to 
the middle of the choir to chant the Alleluia of the conventual 
Mass. From that one can judge the pomp displayed on the feast 
day itself. The choir boys, before commencing to sing the versicles, 
went to kiss the baton of the choir-master, who sat with the 
bishop. Each Sunday between the Asperges and the High Mass 
they had in each parish a solemn procession with a station before 
the Triumphal Cross—a custom which, like that of singing the 
genealogy according to St. Matthew at the end of Matins for 
Christmas, evidently dates back to monastic tradition. During the 
Credo, the subdeacon, accompanied by the thurifer, brought the 
book of the gospels to be kissed by each member of the clergy 
present, saying, ““Haec sunt verba sancta,”’ to which the response 
was given, “Credo et confiteor.”’ I remember that around 1870 in 
the cathedral of Lisieux, on Holy Thursday, we carried the Con- 
secrated Host to the tomb, whence it was withdrawn early on 
Easter Sunday morning for the triumphal ceremony of the Resur- 
rection. 


How many other practices there were which I do not now 
remember, each of which contributed to attach me more and more 
to the Church and her liturgy! When for the first time in 1914 
at the request of the founder of an American review I sent him 
several of these liturgical memories of my youth, my Father Abbot, 
Dom Columba Marmion, of saintly memory, wrote me that he 
could not read certain passages without tears coming to his eyes. 
I hope that the above lines will contribute equally to awaken the 
enthusiasm of readers of this review for that marvelous liturgy of 
the Church which played so large a role in the life of the Church, 
and the practice of which constitutes for the Christian soul the 
best preparation for the /aus perennis which he will one day sing 
in heaven, the perpetual praise destined to be prolonged through 
all eternity. 


GERMAIN Morin, O.S.B. 


Fribourg, Switzerland 
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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


I. God Cares for and Saves His Own 


1. Man is not self-sufficient. He may appear to be or insist on 
being so, but inevitably there comes the disillusionment. 

a) In the Old Testament, God separated unto Himself a 
people whom He promised, as their God, to govern for their well- 
being, while they agreed to carry out His commandments. When 
the people kept their part of the agreement, they enjoyed God's 
care and protection; when they left His ways to go their own, they 
sooner or later were crushed by the weight of their human miseries. 
On turning again to God, however, admitting their wrong-doing 
and intent upon living honestly, righteously, godly, He would 
mercifully regard them in their plight and heed their prayers for 
help (cf. breviary readings). It is so to this day in the world at 
large and in the individual soul. 

b) The chosen ones of the New Testament are the redeemed. 
These, in faith, hope and love, adhere to the Son of God their 
redeemer and the savior of humanity. In Him they were reborn 
to the divine life of grace in baptism. They carry out the will of 
God as taught and exemplified by His divine Son. 

2. a) Today God’s own, of His Church, and of His Christ 
the members, renew their avowals to Him and call upon Him in 
their earthly tribulations; for, as He says, ‘‘I will hear them and 
I will be their Lord forever.—Attend, O My people, to My law” 
(introit). 

b) In and through Christ, we pray to our almighty and 
merciful God that He keep from us all hindrances; and that, unen- 
cumbered in body and soul, we may freely pursue the things that 
are His (collect). 


II. The People of God Are United with Him 


1. a) To represent the union of God with man, our Lord 
related the parable of the wedding (gospel). God the Father had 
provided for His divine Son’s uniting Himself with humanity. 
He is the Bridegroom of His redeemed Church. All are called to 
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this mystical marriage; but those who value earthly over heavenly 
interests do not respond. And of those who do, all do not have 
on the wedding garment of sanctifying grace. This garment, re- 
ceived in baptism, has perhaps been sullied and discarded. They 
may yet appear for the wedding, but only to be cast out into the 
infernal darkness. 

b) St. Paul, in the epistle, explains further. The one not 
having on a wedding garment appears in his old man of sin—the 
untruthful, angry, stealing, slothful, hating, and selfish man-—— 
who has given a place within him to the devil. He who comes 
properly vested is the guest of the great King—he is “‘the new man 
who according to God is created in justice and holiness of truth.” 

2. a) God’s own now seek for a closer union with Him, 
with uplifted hands sending forth to Him the good-odored incense 
of prayer (gradual). 

b) They call upon all to do likewise, and to give glory to 
Him by their life’s conduct (allel. verse). 

c) They will persevere “in the midst of tribulation,”’ for 
their trust is in God’s strengthening and protecting them against 
‘the wrath of enemies’’ (offertory). 

III. They Are His Who Observe His Law 


1. a) There is no other way to spiritual well-being than 
keeping the law of the love of God and neighbor. The mystical 
marriage is pre-eminently a feast of love, all being united in Christ 
in the bond of love. Wherefore everyone is also to labor ‘‘that he 
may have something to give to him that suffereth need’’ (epistle) . 

b) Unlike those who were invited to the wedding but did 
not come, we cleave to our heavenly interests, ready to leave the 
earthly if and when God so decrees. Today we have again come 
to the holy Sacrifice and to the heavenly Banquet, whereat we 
present with our gifts to God also our self-dedication—at the same 
time beseeching Him that these ‘‘avail us to salvation’’ (secret). 

c) At the Pater noster, let us enter into each word of praise 
and petition. Our Lord’s prayer is a summary of this Sunday's 
liturgy. 

2. a) In the mutual self-giving at the holy Table, we are 
united with our Lord the more intimately, the more closely we 
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resemble Him in our doing our heavenly Father’s will. And since 
this keeping to His ways is tantamount to loving Him, we should 
have in holy Communion a foretaste of the union with our Lord 
and God in the eternal wedding-feast. Wherefore also our prayer: 
“O that my ways may be directed to keep Thy justifications’’ 
(communion ant.). 

b) To be further assured, in view of our own failings, of 
abiding in the love and law of God, we beseech Him, on the one 
hand, “mercifully to remove from us our perversities’’ and, on 
the other, “‘to have us ever cleave to His commandments” (post- 


communion). 
TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


I. Nature and Faith Teach Us the Way of Life 

1. a) Since nature, God’s handiwork, has symbolic value, 
one can arrive, indirectly, at many a lesson for life. In autumn, 
the dying off of much of vegetation tells us of the end of things. 
Yet while the carriers of living substance die off, life itself goes on. 
Nature provides for the continuation by means of seed, brought 
forth with dependency on sunshine and rain, while having to cope 
with the elements, diseases, and insect attacks. It is similar with 
human life in relation to eternity. 

b) The Sunday’s liturgy conveys divine truth directly re- 
garding the last things in the life of man. Man proceeds to his 
death, and yet he is to live on. While on this earth, he is to provide 
for his eternal life by means of the seed or fruit of good works, 
brought forth in the light of divine truth and fructified by grace 
from on high. Withal he has to battle against the storms of pas- 
sion, his own vices, and the attacks of hordes of evil spirits. In 
the time of the great harvest, his works will be tried in the balance 
of good and evil. Have we in our years brought forth heaven- 
meriting fruit in abundance? 

2. a) Being gathered together for the worship of God, we 
can face the realities of life, confident that He in His mercy will 
sustain us. Thus once a Mardochai confided, the foster-father of 
Esther, in his own distress and that of his people. In his words: 
“All things are in Thy will, O Lord; and there is none that can 
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resist’’ (introit). The evil-minded now apparently resist the will 
of the almighty Creator, but in His time, as in the judgment, they 
cannot prevail. 

b) Countless generations of men have sought help from the 
eternal God and have received it, as did the Israelites, who were 
freed from the Egyptian bondage and guided on the way to the 
Promised Land (gradual, allel. verse). In His praise let us recall 
the times when He was our refuge, and upon Him let us again 
call for succor today. 

c) Since the blameless, ““‘who walk in the law of the Lord,” 
are accounted blessed (introit), we pray that God keep us of the 
Church, His household, “‘in continual godliness’; moreover, that 
not only we “‘be free from adversities,’ but also be “‘devoutly given 
to good works” unto His glory (collect). 


II. Doing Good While Overcoming Adversities 


1. a) God allows afflictions to come upon us in chastisement 
for our sins. Such afflictions are the attacks of “‘the rulers of the 
world of darkness—the spirits of wickedness in the high places” 
(epistle) . If equipped with spiritual weapons and caparisoned with 
God’s truth, His virtues, and His graces, we can resist them and 
stand firm in the “‘evil day’’ of trial and temptation. 

b) Once a just man, Job, was sorely afflicted by Satan, but 
while he had to sacrifice his all, he remained steadfast in God 
(offertory). Him we are to emulate; but above all Christ, of 
whom Job was a figure. 

2. One of the good works, singled out today, and which 
we all have to carry out, is forgiveness of the harms done us by 
others. Doing this, we but do as God does to us when we beg 
Him to forgive us our wrongdoings. But if we fail in bringing 
forth the fruit of this good work, we shall not be forgiven in the 
day of retribution (gospel). A soul that is merciful and compas- 
sionate with wrongdoers can lay up great stores of good for the 
time of the great harvest. 


III. The Power of God Alone Prevails 
1. a) Whether in the warfare against our infernal enemies, 
in the efforts at self-mastery, or in the work of doing good now 
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for the continuation of our life in eternity, we need the power of 
God. Wherefore St. Paul bids us: ‘‘Be ye strengthened in the Lord 
and in the might of His power’ (epistle). 

b) With the prayer of a Mardochai in mind, and with the 
submissiveness of a Job, we offer to God today’s propitiatory 
Sacrifice, beseeching Him: “‘In Thy powerful mercy restore salva- 
tion unto us”’ (secret). 

2. In Christ, our Bread of Life, we are restored, in accord- 
ance with our prayer of faith and hope. Then we say to Him: 
‘“‘My soul is in Thy salvation, and in Thy word I have hoped.” 
Thus renewed in spirit, we can face the persecutions on the part 
of the wicked with equanimity, forbearing and forgiving, leaving 
all judgment to God (communion ant.). 

3. Recalling from the introit, ‘Blessed are the undefiled in 
the way, who walk in the law of the Lord,” and realizing our 
‘having been fed with the Food of immortality,’’ we beseech God 
that the holy Sacrament—our Lord Himself, the source of grace— 
also have us to “follow with a pure mind’”’ in its wake (post- 
communion). 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


LITURGY DEPERSONALIZES PIETY? 


NSOFAR as the liturgy addresses itself and permeates 
the entire person with all his faculties, it should also 
be the prime basis for the religious experience of the 
member of Christ. We have heard much of religious 
experience in our generation, but it has been referred 

to mainly in terms of subjective individualism. The religious ex- 

perience of the liturgy is always something more than subjectivism 
or individual or social emotionalism. It is always related to the 

Church as the wider Christ, and to the continuous indwelling and 

activity of Christ in His Church. 

Just here, however, the objection has been made that the 
collective nature of the liturgy precludes the proper development of 
the individual spiritual life. “‘-By no means,’’ answers Abbot Her- 
wegen. ““A community above all presents the possibility and the 
assurance that the individual may develop and exercise himself 
completely. It supplies his shortcomings and enhances his good 
qualities. Every community is of greater value, the more the indi- 
viduals constituting it are personalities. ... (The liturgy) is in its 
entire nature a collective prayer: We praise Thee, we bless Thee, 
we adore Thee. And yet, it does not overlook the individual. In 
the sacraments it addresses itself to the individual soul with special 
solemnity. Each single person is presented to the representative of 
Christ for baptism. On each one does the bishop lay his hands. He 
tours his diocese without rest in order to get into personal touch 
with every soul entrusted to him, to impart to each soul the Holy 
Ghost and thus the full right to citizenship in the kingdom of 
Christ. In the eucharistic communion the Bread of Heaven is given 
to each individually. And particularly in the sacrament of penance, 
we uncover the innermost secrets of our heart to him who takes 
the place of our Redeemer.’” 

The religious experience of the liturgy, more than any other, 
is calculated to enrich the individual for the sole reason that it 





Lumen Christi, pp. 30 and 32. 
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brings him into such intimate real contact with Christ, the true 
way and life. The liturgy begins and ends with Christ as the sole 
mediator between God and man. The more fully the soul enters 
into the liturgical action, the more intimately is it united with 
the fellow-members of the mystical body, but only through the 
head Christ. The liturgical action is ever a sacrifice of oneself to 
God, the rendering of a proper homage to Him. In its repeated 
participation there is an ever closer personal union effected with 
Christ, the consciousness of Christ ever grows in the soul. This 
is the ultimate reason for the increasing growth of the individual 
soul, despite the fact that it seems to give up its own individuality 
in entering into the collective action of the fellowship. Christ is 
indeed infinite in His being and life. Yet the union of the finite 
individual with Christ, while it is a sinking of self in Him, is not 
a destruction of self. Rather it is the losing of one’s life in order 
to find it on a higher level. It is an ennobling of self, a sort of 
divinization of self, in which the best characteristics of the self 
are not destroyed but transformed into a higher supernatural rich- 
ness of being. Liturgical action means the oblation of self, it is 
true, but never the annihilation of self except in the sense just 
explained. It is an oblation that has as its effect the receiving of 
sevenfold in return. It is a happy exchange of gifts between God 
and man, in which by the very nature of the case man becomes 
infinitely enriched. All the members participating in the common 
action become thus enriched, each becomes a new man in Christ, 
and all are assimilated to one and the same transcendent Christ. 
And yet all the members thus ennobled remain ever different among 
themselves, truer and higher individual personalities than before. 

In this widening of the spiritual horizon and expanse of the 
individual soul lies one of the greatest fruits of intelligent partici- 
pation in the liturgy. Our Christian spiritual life, insofar as it is 
influenced by individualism and subjectivism, is often strongly 
negative and cramped, owing to the atmosphere we have been 
imbued with from youth on. Even retreats and spiritual exercises 
are often conducted with supreme emphasis placed on the divine 
wrath and justice of God and the malice of man—a temperament 
that in its exclusiveness is Puritanical and Old Testament rather 
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than Christian. The New Testament has given us the two great 
commandments of the love of God and of man, and as a basis 
the wonderful work of the Redeemer, thoroughly a work of divine 
love and mercy. This is the spirit of the Church, true interpreter 
and continuer of Christ, and the spirit of the liturgy in particular. 
“That is the spirit of the liturgy,” says a recent writer, ‘‘the spirit 
of love and mercy, the spirit of confidence and gratitude, the 
spirit of joy and peace. What fear and misery, oppression and 
threats, could never accomplish, is achieved by the immeasurable 
love of God. Therein lies its greatness. It is the characteristic of 
narrower minds to try to lead men purely through fear, threats, 
and restrictions. Larger minds aim to lead through elevation, love, 
and freedom. And God our Lord is good and loving just because 
He is so great. “Iwo things I have been told: Might is with Thee, 
O Lord, and goodness (mercy).’ ’” 


The liturgy knows of no obligation performed merely for 
obligation’s sake. In her pages the way of God is run with love 
and desire. There the anxious care over the personal affairs of self 
are pushed aside by a holy zeal for the things of God, there we 
find the principle of seeking first the kingdom of God eminently 
followed out in the domain of the spiritual itself. 


There is no spiritual life without charity, the divine charity 
of God as shared in by man with the aid of God. The divine love 
of God for man is the explanation of all the wonderful things 
that God has done for man, and it must in turn be the impelling 
motive of all that man renders unto God in prayer and work. The 
liturgy is filled with the spirit of divine love, of God’s love reach- 
ing down to man, and of man’s steeping himself in this love and 
living by it as an adopted child of God and a very sharer in the 
divine nature. And the personal participation in the liturgy is thus 
a growing experience of this love which unites God and man ever 
more intimately. 


This is the true religious experience that is given to all to 
attain by the bounty of God, for it is offered to all by God—it is 


*Kramp, S.J., in Stimmen der Zeit, Vol. 106, pp. 93-4. 
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the living experience of the peace of God that is freely given to all 
men of good will in proportion to the extent of that same good 
will. Here the effect of the liturgy should be analogous to that of 
great literature, with the difference always kept in mind that gives 
the liturgy its transcendent being and value. As great literature 
gives one a personal experience, so to say, of the best that man has 
ever culturally achieved, so should the liturgy properly assimilated 
give one a personal experience of the best that has been spiritually 
achieved for man by none other than God Himself. ‘‘Containing 
in itself the deposit of the best and profoundest experiences of God, 
embracing the words of the greatest and most intimate souls of 
prayer, the liturgy possesses prayers of the most enlightened con- 
ception of God as well as of the purest mental attitudes in regard 
to Him. To pray liturgically means to dip into the living stream 
of the classical adorers of God, of the great wrestlers with God, 
and thereby to enable one’s soul to become worthy in their man- 
ner of the graces of these prayers. Thus the one praying will grad- 
ually be freed from a narrow self-seeking and brought into spir- 
itual fellowship with the living springs of the religious life.’ 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


*Steffes, Religionsphilosophie, pp. 258-9. 
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WHAT NAZISM HAS TAUGHT US 
SOME THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


T was a severe test which Israel endured when, Jeru- 

salem and its temple destroyed, the worshipers of 
Jahveh were deported to Babylon. Without visible 
sanctuary and sacrifice, they could only keep faith 
alive by means of secret sessions of prayer and chant, 
and they found it hard indeed to sing the songs of Sion in a strange 
land. Had it not been for their prophets inculcating fidelity it is 
hard to see how Hebraism could have survived. Yet the lesson 
was not unprofitable. When they returned from exile their first 
concern was to rebuild the ruined national shrine and to centralize 
their religion around it. The local sanctuaries, always a source of 
trouble, disappeared. 





A somewhat similar test was experienced in the fourteenth 
century when for twenty-six years an interdict was laid on the 
Catholics of south Germany, thus depriving the faithful, except 
in the case of baptism and extreme unction, of the ministration of 
their priests. Public worship ceased altogether and a new genera- 
tion grew up, the members of which, though living in a land 
traditionally Catholic, had never assisted in the offering of the 
holy Sacrifice. It was not on account of any misdeeds on the part 
of the people themselves but as a punishment for the sins of their 
rulers that this befell. The faith, though driven underground, still 
lived. There came into existence in cities like Strasbourg and Nu- 
remberg what might be called a secret society, at whose meetings 
preachers such as the famous Dominican, Tauler, exhorted the 
faithful and instructed them in their faith. A school of mysticism, 
the writings of which, in Tauler’s sermons and the Theologia 
Germanica, still survive, grew up and ramified. Save that the sit- 
uation was involuntary, the position of affairs was similar to that 
found later among certain non-sacerdotal sects. How unwillingly 
those concerned endured this unsacramental religion was seen when 
the interdict was lifted and the people were able once again to 
worship God as in former days. 
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Today in this very same corner of Christendom the faithful 
have again been deprived of customary activities, this time not by 
the authority of the Church but by the action of the government. 
It is curious however to observe that the situation created is exactly 
the opposite of that which existed in the fourteenth century. Then 
teaching had to take the place of sacrificial worship. The memory 
of the sacraments could be kept alive only by instruction which 
sought to lead the penalized folk into the deeper meaning of the 
rites they had lost. The churches were closed but schools were 
opened. At the present time this state of affairs has been reversed: 
the churches remain open and the schools have been closed. As a 
result we see, first of all, the development of liturgical worship, 
the faithful making the utmost of the privileges left to them, and, 
in the second place, the realization of the educative value of the 
liturgy and the discovery of its use as the basis of instruction. 
Driven back on the center of the Church’s life, congregations are 
learning to deduce the truths of their religion from its practices, 
to find what had previously been abstract statements in the con- 
crete acts of public worship. 

The phenomenon has been observed and described by Her- 
mann Franke in The Salvation of the Nations. “When we study 
the history of recent thought,”’ he says, ‘‘we are struck by the fact 
that the present awakening of the German nation has been pre- 
ceded for some decades by a movement within the life of the 
Church, which has striven to bring into the foreground of a living 
faith the objective values of the liturgy of the Church, its intrin- 
sically social character and its insistence on the paramount claims 
of the ‘we’ in preference to those of the ‘I.’ Those who felt this 
new, vigorous, youthful pulse-beat in the life of the Church were 
able to appreciate the full significance of that saying of Guardini’s: 
“The Church is awakening in souls.’ ”’ 

He then goes on to show how the liturgical revival has served, 
in the special circumstances of the time, to further the Church's 
teaching purposes. ‘“‘An undue stress upon the abstract side of 
Christianity,’’ we read, “‘had to a great extent barred the way to 
the living sources. In the year 1930 a non-Catholic student of the 
psychology of religion raised the suggestion that what our youth 
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wanted was not religious instruction, but religious life in ritual 
and ceremonial worship. At the same time an educationalist pointed 
out that we cannot satisfy young minds with mere speculative 
truths, but only by inducing them to yield themselves to God. It 
began to be realized that ‘religious instruction’ can be imparted 
better and more profoundly in liturgical worship than by purely 
didactic methods.”’ 

The conclusion reached under the special circumstances indi- 
cated are universally valid, and even those Catholics who are not 
subjected to the conditions experienced by their co-religionists in 
Germany and elsewhere may profit by Franke’s suggestions. 

The principle he enunciates is based on the very nature of 
our religion. Christianity is a life—a life which culminates in 
sacrificial and public worship. That worship is not merely a sym- 
bolic indication of our Catholicity, it is our Catholicity in actual 
Operation, its concrete expression. Creed and catechism bear the 
same relation to the Mass that a textbook on botany bears to the 
gardens and fields where grow the plants of which it speaks. 


Instruction only makes explicit for the understanding what 
is implicit for the whole man in the Church’s worship. It is in 
that worship we are actually and livingly made one with God 
through Christ and, at the same time, united with our fellow- 
members. The relative position occupied by theory and practice 
in pedagogy is reversed. Present-day teaching methods emphasize 
the need of the concrete and practical. The pupil is referred from 
the book to that of which the book tells. Country rambles, for 
instance, may form part of his instruction in natural history. But 
the rambles are taken in the interests of the instruction. The gar- 
dener or husbandman on the other hand acquires a technical knowl- 
edge of the soil and plant-life in order that he may carry on his 
daily work more efficiently. He is a pupil in order that he may be 
a better horticulturist or farmer; he does not experiment in horti- 
culture or agriculture in order the better to understand lectures on 
these subjects. The Catholic follows the same course as the prac- 
tical man. His sole business is to live the integral Catholic life, and 
of this life public worship is the chief feature. The will to know 
proceeds from the will to worship and to fulfil the first command- 
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ment. The dynamic of learning is supplied by the love of God and 
the desire to honor Him. Moreover, it is in the sacramental rites 
of the Church that are imbedded, so to speak, the facts of which 
the creeds and catechisms are abstracts. 

Historically the Church’s worshiping life was functioning 
before the creed was formulated, and it was the effort to define 
and defend what was already a living fact in the experience of the 
primitive Church which led the Fathers to theologize. It is to that 
order, it would seem, that we must return. May not the failure in 
Catholic education, so far as failure can be attributed to it, be 
traced to a misunderstanding of the relative positions in which 
the theory and practice of our religion stand to each other? 


It may be objected that, while this may hold true as regards 
baptized members of the Church, in the case of outsiders instruc- 
tion must necessarily precede actual practice, and that in their case 
the educative value of the liturgy does not apply. While obviously 
true up to a point, this is not the whole truth. It is quite evident, 
for instance, that instruction cannot be given, or, being given, 
cannot bring about practical results unless the Church itself creates 
in the enquirer the desire to know more about it. This presupposi- 
tion is too often forgotten. It is assumed that the mere statement 
of the Church’s claims and of the reason for them will exercise a 
dynamic effect, and we are surprised that our apologetics, though 
they may persuade, so infrequently convert. It is one thing to 
show that the Church is what she claims to be and another thing 
to supply the motive-power sufficient to overcome resistance to her 
authority. In the last resort it is the Church’s life which converts, 
and that life in its most intimate and familiar functioning is most 
truly seen in her liturgical worship. Father Gruden in The Mysti- 
cal Christ puts the matter clearly and forcibly: ““To portray the 
Church adequately, the apologist must point out that in the last 
analysis the reason of the Church’s holiness, spiritual fecundity, 
indefectibility, is its union with Christ. Members of the Catholic 
Church have the distinct advantage of participating in the divine 
life because they are members of Christ’s body. The apologist pre- 
senting the Church in this light may succeed in winning many 
souls to Christ who might otherwise remain cold and indifferent.” 
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The movement in the Church which seeks to correct a ten- 
dency, conspicuous in the past, to divorce abstract knowledge from 
the concrete and contemporary fact is in keeping with the spirit of 
the present age. Our age is essentially a vitalistic one. For academic 
abstractions, as for legal forms, it has little regard. It seeks an 
integral life in which the whole man will be harmonized, and a 
dynamic energy supplying him with motive power. It would be a 
mistake to interpret this (at least in its Catholic version) as indica- 
tive of anti-intellectualism. Its real character may be seen in the 
statement of Paul Simon: “Our age calls for a greater emphasis 
upon the fundamental fact that the relation of man to God is one 
of faith and not of mere knowledge. The Church, as the living 
community of the faith, has always described her faith as life. 
It is not by mere instruction, but by participation in the worship 
of God and by the hearing of His word that Christianity has 
grown and men been led to embrace it. Perhaps the intellectual- 
istic age assigned too little importance to this truth. There were 
many Christians of the nineteenth century who, conformably to 
the spirit of their age and despite their firm adherence to the faith, 
were unaware that a religious attitude which is to correspond to 
the revealed and mysterious character of Christianity must find 
expression, not in words, but in a mystery that is /ived. Evidently, 
in Our age as in any other, instruction in religious truths is not 
to be neglected. But it must be acknowledged that side by side 
with religious instruction the religious life of public worship had 
dwindled in the consciousness of the faithful until it became a 
mere matter of routine which bore no relation to the prime impor- 
tance of the liturgy.” 

That is not anti-intellectualistic, it is not obscurantist. In 
truth, it does little more than restate the principle centuries before 
expressed by the author of the Imitation: ‘“What doth it avail thee 
to discourse profoundly of the Trinity, if thou be void of humil- 
ity, and consequently displeasing to the Trinity? . . . I had rather 
feel compunction than know its definition.”’ 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


Alton, England 











PIUS XI AND THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM 


OPE Pius XI himself declared that labor for the reun- 
ion of the Christian East with the Catholic Church 
was not just one of his works but his chief work, 
the undertaking that should characterize his pontifi- 
cate. This is specially impressive when the variety 

and magnitude of his labors (which the present writer has found 
to have been followed and appreciated in some very surprising 
quarters) are considered: some would characterize him rather as, 
for example, the Pope of the Missions, but even more than for 
preaching the gospel to the heathen Pius XI was concerned for 
leading back to unity those tens of millions of Eastern Christians 
who are so near to and yet so far from it—Christians who profess 
the Catholic faith, in a greater or less degree, almost in its entirety, 
who are hierarchically organized under true bishops, who are 
strengthened by objectively valid sacraments. 





Pius XI was moved to this work by his concern for the 
unchristlike disunity among Christ’s followers and by his realiza- 
tion that Catholics in the West as well as Orthodox in the East 
have suffered and tended to develop one-sidedly through being 
deprived for nine hundred years of each other’s contribution to 
philosophy, theology, general culture and Christian life. And as 
the years passed the increasing menace of materialism and totalita- 
rian ‘‘stateism’’ in general, and of communism in particular, made 
a united spiritual front still more imperative. Moreover, he had the 
example of his immediate predecessors before him: the popes have 
never forgotten the East, but from the Council of Florence and 
the localized reunions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there is no great landmark in this matter until the predominantly 
Eastern international eucharistic congress at Jerusalem in 1893, 
which under Leo XIII opened a new era in the history of the 
Christian East. To Benedict XV was due the Sacred Eastern Con- 
gregation as we know it today, and the same pope created the Pon- 
tifical Institute for Eastern Studies. Pius XI confided the direction 
of this Oriental Institute to the Society of Jesus, provided it with 
larger premises, and made it an autonomous college of the Pontifi- 
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cal Gregorian University. Its courses, conducted by an extraordi- 
narily strong professorial staff, are open to all clergy, whether 
Catholic or not, and cover all aspects of Eastern Christianity, in- 
cluding a dozen languages; there is even a professor, a converted 
Turk, of Islamic religion. 

At the Epiphany of 1928 Pope Pius issued his encyclical 
letter Mortalium Animos on the means of realizing true religious 
unity. In this magistral document he had in view certain Prot- 
estants and their methods of promoting a deceptive “‘unity’’ more 
than the dissidents of the East, but it is a guide equally for all who 
are concerned with healing the wounds of Christendom and must 
remain their charter and direction-post for so long as conditions 
remain as they are today, while its underlying principles are valid 
for all time. On the one hand it is a warning against rash, ill- 
considered, or definitely illicit methods of trying to restore Chris- 
tian unity; on the other it is a call for mutual charity, forbearance, 
and prayer. Later in the same year he sent out another encyclical, 
Rerum Orientalium, which was specifically concerned with the 
East and the need for intellectual and practical interest in it. He 
rapidly sketches the zeal and love for the Eastern peoples shown 
at all times by the Holy See, and its recognition of the need for 
centers of studies from the days of Blessed Humbert of Romans, 
Roger Bacon and Blessed Raymund Lull down to the foundation 
of the Oriental Institute. He appeals to the bishops of the whole 
world to support that institute, to send selected students to it, and 
to provide for elementary oriental studies in their seminaries. The 
inclusiveness of the Universal Church is strongly emphasized, and 
the need for Catholics better to appreciate this quality. Here, as 
so often elsewhere, Pius XI lays stress on the need for knowledge, 
understanding, and love: knowledge of the history, theology and 
worship of the East, understanding of and sympathy for its cul- 
tures and temperaments, love of its peoples. 

Some years previously, in 1924, the pope had addressed a 
letter to Dom Fidelis von Stotzingen, abbot primate of the Bene- 
dictines, asking for the cooperation of the monks, whose spirit 
makes them peculiarly fitted to appeal to religious people in the 
East: ‘“The Benedictines alone,’’ said Leo XIII, ‘‘excite no mistrust 
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among the orientals.’’ The chief result of this letter was the foun- 
dation of a monastery of Latin and Byzantine monks at Amay in 
Belgium who, in face of great difficulties, have earned the deep 
respect of many workers for reunion, Catholic and non-Catholic; 
their chief business is to make a study of and contacts with the 
Orthodox Russians. More recently the American abbey of St. 
Procopius at Lisle, Illinois, has undertaken work for the Slavs, 
and in 1930 the French Cassinese Benedictines extended their activ- 
ities in the educating of priests of the Syrian rite at Sharfeh and 
Jerusalem. Another branch of St. Benedict’s family heard the call, 
and in 1931 the Cistercians of Casamari in Italy formed a noviti- 
ate for monks of the Ethiopic rite, while the Cistercian abbey of 
Stikna established a Slav-Byzantine college at Ljubljana in Yugo- 
slavia. Other religious (apart from the Jesuits, who are referred to 
below) who took up new Eastern enterprises under Pius XI were 
the Dominicans, who now have in addition to their Syro-Chaldean 
college at Mosul a Byzantine center for Russian studies at Paris, 
the Friars Minor, and the Conventual Franciscans, who started 
Byzantine branches of their orders in Yugoslavia in 1928 and 
Rumania in 1929 respectively. Congregations which already had 
members of Eastern rite (e.g., the Augustinians of the Assumption 
and the Redemptorists) greatly extended their activities, and there 
are now also African Missionaries of Lyons of the Coptic rite in 
Egypt. 

In 1924 the theological congresses of Velehrad in Czechoslo- 
vakia were revived, with a definite ‘‘unionist’’ object, and Pope 
Pius XI honored the testimony of blood by beatifying, in 1926 
and 1929, two Eastern martyrs for unity, Aba Gabra Michael, 
once a schismatic monk, who died from ill-usage in Ethiopia in 
1855, and Der Gomidas Keumurgian, a priest of the Armenian 
rite beheaded by the Turks in 1707 at Constantinople. 

Naturally much of the pope’s reunion activity was by way of 
encouraging and strengthening those orientals who were already 
in communion with the Holy See. He made a cardinal of Mar 
Gabriel Tappouni, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch (the cardinalate 
being fundamentally in relation to the local church at Rome it has 
always been a rare honor for an oriental). The concordat of the 
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Holy See with Rumania in 1929 gave the Byzantines first place 
among the Catholics of that country, with a fifth diocese (Mara- 
mures) and an administrator at Gherla for the Armenians in 
Rumania. A Rumanian College was established in Rome in 1930, 
and in the same year the new buildings of the Ethiopian College, 
built at the pope’s expense in the Vatican City, were opened; the 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) College was also housed anew, and in 
1935 the Italo-Greek monks of Grottaferrata, who have begun 
to flourish again under Pius XI, opened the missionary college ot 
St. Basil in the City. 

In 1923 the Chaldeo-Indian vicariates in Malabar were erect- 
ed into a metropolitan and three episcopal sees, thus fulfilling a 
desire agitated at intervals for three hundred years. Seven years 
later two Indian Jacobite bishops, Mar Ivanios and Mar Theophi- 
los, and many of their flock returned to Catholic unity, and in 
1932 they were appointed archbishop of Trivandrum and bishop 
of Tiruvella respectively for the faithful of the Antiochene rite in 
Malabar. A conference of the bishops of the Armenian rite was 
called in 1928, as a result of which their church, devastated by the 
Turks, was reorganized and their patriarchal see of Cilicia fixed at 
Beirut, the pope paying for a new residence and cathedral there; 
an ordinary was given to Armenian refugees in Greece in 1925. 
Episcopal ordinaries of their race and rite were given to the Greeks 
at Athens in 1922 and at Constantinople in 1932, and to the 
Abyssinians of the Ethiopic rite (mostly in Eritrea) in 1930. 
The Holy See confirmed the erection by the Melkite Patriarch of 
Antioch of a new diocese of Transjordania, and appointed two 
administrators for the Byzantine Ruthenians (Ukrainians) in 
Hungary; the large colonies of these last in the United States were 
put under the ordinary jurisdiction of two bishops of their rite in 
1924. Finally, Pius XI had the happiness of hearing of the im- 
proved state of the Chaldean church in Irak and the reopening of 
its Persian seminary at Rezaia, and of the establishment of a gen- 
eral seminary for the Maronites at Ghazir in the Lebanon in 1934. 

The bolshevization of Russia, of which he had been able 
to see the effects at close quarters when he was nuncio apostolic in 
Warsaw, was a challenge to the fatherly heart and wide mind of 
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Pope Pius XI. Prayer was the first thing, and in due course he 
directed that the vernacular prayers after low Mass in the Latin 
Church should in future be offered for Russia—an act of which 
the significance is not fully realized even now; all works for Russia 
were put under the patronage of St. Teresa of Lisieux. In the tem- 
poral order Pius intensified and carried on the work of Benedict 
XV, sending in July, 1922, a mission of relief (to which he had 
contributed two and a half million lire) to the starving Russians 
and calling on all the world to help. This was after he had sent 
a memorandum to the conference of powers at Genoa asking them 
to take active steps to ensure freedom of conscience and worship 
in Russia, a memorandum which was not adopted because of the 
opposition of Great Britain. The pope then appealed directly to 
the soviet delegation, asking for the release of the Orthodox Patri- 
arch Tikhon and other imprisoned clergy, and offering to ransom 
for an agreed sum the altar vessels, etc., which were to be confis- 
cated ostensibly for relief of the famine-stricken. 

In 1925 a commission was set up in Rome to deal with all 
Russian ecclesiastical matters, Mgr. Michael d’Herbigny, S.J., 
being the first president. Even before the revolution Catholics were 
not numerous in Russia (excluding Poland): only a small minor- 
ity of them were Russian, and only a handful of the Byzantine 
rite. Pius XI hoped that in their time of bitter persecution many 
Orthodox would again turn to the Roman See, and in 1929 he 
founded a college at Rome, the Russicum, to train priests for the 
ministry among refugees and in the U.S.S.R. itself when it 
became possible to penetrate therein. The conduct of the college 
was given to Jesuits of the Slav-Byzantine rite (an Eastern branch 
of the Society is now flourishing: three of its priests are English), 
and the adjoining church of St. Anthony the Abbot became the 
church of the Russians in Rome; a special service of supplication 
for their fellow countrymen was appointed to be held there every 
Friday. Unhappily, the U.S.S.R. remains closed, and the emi- 
grants show very little disposition to return to unity. The exarch 
Leonid Feodorov, Fathers Alexis Zerchaninov, Potapy Emelianov, 
and Nicholas Alexandrov, and Mother Catherine Abrikosova 
(wife of Father Vladimir Abrikosov) are among those Catholic 
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Byzantines who have died in bolshevist jails. Outside Russia there 
are a few thousand of them in Europe, U.S.A., and the Far 
East; Pius XI appointed a bishop, Mgr. Peter Bucys, for them in 
1930 and an ordaining bishop in Rome, Mgr. Alexander Evrei- 
nov, just recently, and the Ursulines sent an English superioress to 
their girls’ school at Harbin in Manchuria. 

The Little Russians in eastern Poland are a special case: they 
are descended from those Catholics forcibly aggregated to the state 
church of Russia after the partition of Poland, and since 1918 
some 18,000 of them have returned. These Pius XI wanted to 
form into a separate diocese, but the chauvinistic and russophobe 
Polish government would not have it, and so in 1931 he appointed 
a bishop as semi-permanent visitor apostolic, Mgr. Nicholas Czar- 
necky. The principal workers here are the Jesuits, who have a col- 
lege for the training of Slav-Byzantine subjects at Albertyn and a 
seminary for secular priests at Dubno. The Redemptorists have a 
Byzantine house at Kovel. In 1935 the Holy See withdrew ali 
Russians of Eastern rite from the jurisdiction of the special com- 
mission and put them under the Sacred Eastern Congregation, 
which three years later received a further and very significant 
extension of its competency: certain countries having both Latin 
and Oriental Catholic populations, where the Latins had been 
hitherto under the jurisdiction of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, were put entirely within that of the Eastern Congregation. 
These countries were southern Albania, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Greece 
and the Dodekanese, Egypt, Eritrea and northern Ethiopia, Iran, 
Irak, Palestine, Transjordan and Sinai, Syria and the Lebanon, 
Turkey in Asia, and Turkish Thrace. 

The spirit in which all this work has been done is no less 
characteristic of Pope Pius XI than are its extent and thorough- 
ness. Addressing an audience of Italian undergraduates in 1927 
he set out once for all what should be the Catholic attitude to non- 
Catholic Christians in general and orientals in particular: not an 
attitude of patronage or pity or superiority, much less of contempt 
or hostility, but one of love and respect. ‘“Catholics,’’ he said, ‘‘are 
sometimes lacking in a right appreciation of their separated breth- 
ren, and are even wanting in brotherly love, because they do not 
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know enough about them. People do not realize how much faith, 
goodness, and Christianity there is in these bodies now detached 
from the age-long Catholic truth. Pieces broken from gold-bearing 
rock themselves bear gold. The ancient Christian bodies of the 
East keep so venerable a holiness that they deserve not merely re- 
spect but complete sympathy.’”’ Official documents and addresses 
concerning the East no longer use the wounding epithets “‘schisma- 
tic’’ or ‘‘heretic’’: non-Catholics are referred to simply as “‘dissi- 
dents,’’ a word to which no exception can be taken. Efforts are 
continually being made to restore Eastern liturgies and rites to their 
proper forms when they have been hybridized by Latin or other 
influences. To ensure that orientals shall live according to their 
own customs a commission of canonists, Eastern and Western, is 
engaged on the codification of Eastern canon law, a work inaugu- 
rated by the pope in 1929. Again and again he has reiterated that 
the religious oneness of Christendom can be restored not by con- 
troversy and argument but by mutual knowledge, goodness, and 
charity. At the commemorative celebrations of the Councils of 
Nicaea and Ephesus in 1925 and 1931 Pius XI presided at con- 
celebrations of the Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom in 
St. Peter’s basilica; it is said that it was his intention at the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the reunion Council of Florence in 1939 
himself to have celebrated that Liturgy with full solemnity, as a 
grand gesture of the unity of all Christians in the Vicar of Christ 
on earth. 

The greater part of the Christian East has been separated 
from the West for many hundreds of years, and that most disas- 
trous of all rifts may take a correspondingly long time to mend. 
But to Pope Pius XI may well be applied the words of Bossuet 
about Innocent XI: “We are justified in hoping that a big step 
towards the reuniting of Christians has been taken under a pope 
who exercised the most sacred ministry in the world with such 
goodness and so much disinterestedness.”’ 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Saint Albans, England 




















THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


OME two years ago ORATE FRATRES published an 
article of mine which reviewed the progress of the 
liturgical movement in England, mentioned some of 
its difficulties, and, diffidently, called for a new angle 
of approach to the principal problems. The gist of 

my complaint was that much of the work done was nothing else 
than “‘putting the cart before the horse,’’ because many things were 
forced on the faithful in the name of the liturgy that were only 
liturgical per accidens. It has indeed grown fashionable to use a 
missal at Mass, in some churches to sing plainchant, but, though 
happily there are exceptions, all these things have been introduced 
without the ordinary member of the congregation understanding 
fully the reason for them. People will naturally want all these 
things when they find they cannot well live the life of the Church 
without them. When congregations are well-instructed about the 
offering of Mass as a corporate, social act, not only will they want 
to have plainchant in church, but they will want it because, for the 
ordinary of the Mass at least, it is the simplest solution available 
if they are to take their proper part in this act and sing it them- 
selves. Until that moment is reached, as I see it, it does not seem 
to matter much what music the choir sings, be it Mozart, plain- 
chant, or recto tono, so long as the congregation is content to sit 
dumbly listening. 

















There was a significant example quite recently of the wrong 
attitude current in this country. The Catholic Herald ran one of 
those periodical correspondences—they seem to crop up every year 
or so—on church music. They generally run somewhat on these 
lines: Mr. Someone or Other has lately returned from abroad, and 
when he was in Munich or Paris or Vienna or Timbuctoo he 
enjoyed, he writes to say, High Mass immensely because he was 
able to hear a fine Mozart (or other) Mass sung by a large choir 
with orchestra. He is driven therefore to enquire, generally a little 
indignantly, why we cannot have such things in England instead 
of the moaning and groaning he has to sit through. And so forth. 
The next week a crop of letters inform the original correspondent 
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of the provisions of the Motu Proprio of Pius X, and from that 
point the correspondence drags on for a week or two until the 
Editor applies the closure. The whole point that for the ordinary 
of the Mass as well as the responses the people are not meant to sit 
and certainly not to listen, but to sing, was hardly mentioned at 
all by any of the correspondents. Personally I find plainchant sung 
indifferently by a-badly trained choir very depressing indeed, but 
to hear an enthusiastic congregation sing (and incidentally drown 
the badly trained choir) is exhilarating, besides fulfilling the spirit 
as well as carrying out the letter of the law. 

The truth is that some years ago the Catholic press, not 
understanding much what it was all about, took up the liturgy as 
a ‘‘stunt,’’ and in well-worn phrases which were used ad nauseam 
gradually made their readers heartily sick of the whole topic, and 
succeeded merely in creating two hostile camps. On one side are the 
liturgists who are popularly supposed to be finicky people who 
cannot pray save in Latin in a gothic church in which all is carried 
out in medieval vestments and splendor, to the accompaniment of 
the singing of complicated neums. Opposed to these people are the 
popular devotion men, who in the eyes of their opponents are 
supposed to prefer Benediction to Mass, and to say their rosary on 
those occasions (obligatory) at which they are present at the latter. 

If any real progress is to be made we must get right away 
from this atmosphere, and the only way in which it can be done 
is firstly, by solid dogmatic instruction on the truths of the faith, 
the life of our Lord in the Church, and the part the faithful play 
as members of that body which is His. Secondly, here in England 
at least, it seems that we shall have to abolish the word liturgy 
from all popular expositions of those principles which ORATE 
FRATRES seeks to propagate. The average layman, when he sees a 
column in his Catholic newspaper headed liturgy in big black 
type, simply passes it over. He expects (very often erroneously) to 
be presented with a dose of medieval history or symbolism, or 
instructions on how to sing a quilisma. In any case the essence of 
good propaganda is the very subtlety by which one is drawn to 
read it, without knowing, at first, what is being inculcated. It 
succeeds in so far as it brings its readers’ outlook into conformity 
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with the writer's. The danger in England is that liturgical worship 
will be looked on as one of the many permissible schools of spir- 
ituality suitable especially for men with a medieval or antiquarian 
turn of mind. 

What is needed therefore is that those who are concerned 
with the propagation of the ideals of the Church and the Christ- 
like life among the rank and file of the laity should have clearly 
defined in their minds what it is that they are propagating, and the 
practical application of these ideas. The work that is crying out 
to be done is the restoration of the true Christian spirit, and the 
means thereto is the active taking part of the faithful in the most 
holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church. 
This is the essential. 

How far we are from that ideal was brought home to me 
very forcibly during Lent when I was shown a manifesto of the 
Schola of St. Michael, an admirable society which works in Lon- 
don. This document mentioned amongst other things that the 
Schola was to sing Matins of Annunciation in one of the suburban 
London churches, as it was felt that the ordinary congregation 
should have a chance of being present at part of the divine office 
for this great feast. An excellent idea. But when an outside society 
goes round from church to church showing congregations what the 
service of the Church is, one begins to wonder how far we are from 
that active taking part in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church which is ardently to be desired. I am in whole-hearted 
agreement with the aims of the Schola of St. Michael, but I find 
its very existence sufficient commentary on the state of things in 
this country; we are looking to the faithful to take an active part 
in the prayer of the Church, and to begin with we have to take it 
round on show. There is obviously a long road to be traveled yet. 

As a matter of fact it is no more easy for the ordinary layman 
to be present at Vespers of a Sunday evening than when I last 
wrote, unless he be fortunate enough to live near one of the great 
monasteries (and there are not so very many) or happens to live 
in one of the rare parishes‘ which have remained faithful to the 
practice. We seem still to be wedded, too, to the idea of a Low 
Mass before breakfast, and a High or Sung Mass round about 
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eleven of a Sunday morning. There is so much to be said in rec- 
ommendation of a parochial sung Mass at which the parishioners 
communicate that it is surprising that it has been so little adopted. 

If here in England we have emphasized too much the exterior 
things of worship, with too little regard for the inner spirit which 
would have produced these outward manifestations spontaneously, 
it leaves us with the essential part of the work to do. There are 
signs that at last this is being understood. The books that are 
coming out, the articles published in the press seem to show a 
new and better trend. The Society of St. Gregory and that of the 
Magnificat continue to do good work. The Catholic Herald lately 
has been explaining some of the breviary offices, and the Tablet 
runs a weekly article by Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., which 
is generally excellent, fundamental and full of that helpful and 
sound doctrine that is so badly needed. It is a pity that it is tucked 
away at the end of the paper and headed Liturgica. 

To sum up: although progress is made it is slow and some- 
what sporadic. We seem to lack that drive and determination which 
are necessary if real good is to be accomplished. What is wanted is 
the teaching and preaching of the divine life of Christ in His mys- 
tical body, and the insistence on the living of this life by all the 
faithful, through the center of unity with Him which is the Sac- 
rifice of the Altar. Quando exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia traham 
ad meipsum. 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Bath, England 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
INSTITUTIONALIZED INSTRUCTION 


ISHOP Francis Noll of Fort Wayne has put before 
} the American public the alarming question: What 
is wrong with our schools? This question is being 
asked the world over. What was wrong with the 
Austrian Catholic schools? What was wrong with 
the Spanish Catholic schools? How could it happen that two so- 
called Catholic countries should produce such deplorable results 
as seen in Barcelona, Madrid and Vienna? In his frank discussion 
the Bishop gives many reasons. This already shows that there is 
not one remedy, since the source of the evil is manifold. But it 
seems to me, after observation in about ten European and Ameri- 
can countries, that one of the main reasons lies in a thing which 
I would like to call “‘institutionalism.’’ As that is a very vague 
term and very comprehensive too, I am going to show what I mean 
through some facts. 

The other day a seminarian served my Mass. He is the prod- 
uct of the education of a religious community which has a long 
tradition of priestly training and a distinctive spiritual school of 
its own. The young man is in his twenties. His serving was very 
correct and dignified. But there was one thing which was slightly 
bewildering: he received before Mass. He has been doing so all 
through his vacation. “‘So what?” 

Here you have a young man who is duly trained in daily 
meditation, never misses his examination of conscience, says all 
his prayers, and lives an exemplary life preparing himself for the 
priesthood in one of the strictest seminaries of the country under 
the guidance of a community which rightfully claims mastership 
in the technique of spiritual life. Later in life hundreds and thou- 
sands will rely on his guidance and receive education and direction 
in all matters religious. An enormous responsibility rests on him 
and his educators. 


What has he done? Well, he prepared himself in the sacristy 
or at home for holy Communion—how I cannot say, but prob- 
ably conscientiously after an approved method of his educators, 
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mellowed by habit and personal circumstances. Then he receives, 
which is in every respect, at least psychologically, the climax of 
his day.... 

And then? He kneels at the foot of the altar steps and re- 
sponds to the preparatory prayers of the Mass, the Mass at which 
he is going to participate. He goes through the Confiteor, the abso- 
lutions (but he has been to Communion already), he hears, or 
hears not, the lesson and the gospel. He helps the priest to prepare 
the sacrifice at the offertory, he rings the bell for consecration, he 
answers our Lord’s prayer, he sees the priest prepare himself for 
Communion, he assists the priest giving Communion to the people 
—and it never dawns on him that as far as he is concerned the 
whole service was over before it began. He and thousands of our 
faithful, future seminarians, sisters and educators of priests, look 
on the prayers of Mass as an “‘institution,”’ a dead formula, a sort 
of legal contract with God which has to be fulfilled to yield a 
certain result: the real presence of our Blessed Lord in the taber- 
nacle primarily for adoration and secondarily for Communion (at 
hours of our own pleasure and convenience). And the priests, as 
good ‘“‘business men’’ of spiritual things, have to cater to the 
whims and moods of their customers by giving them holy Com- 
munion when they demand it. ‘““The customer is always right.”’ 
A leading theological review confirmed these things as being per- 
fectly in keeping with law and even rebuked mildly those who 
“of late have put far too much emphasis on Communion during 
Mass.”’ So the learned expert on liturgical law. 


But do we ever look at the consequences of this general atti- 
tude? Do we ever realize what happens in the souls of our chil- 
dren? I do not see how a child brought up in this method should 
not be most arbitrary in its spiritual life. Is not a whole area of the 
Church put aside as a sort of institutional petrefact of little impor- 
tance for our souls, but of much importance in the public life of 
our Church? How does this reflect on other spheres of our faith? 
If liturgy, after much lip-service at school, in seminaries and apolo- 
getic literature, is practically treated as a dead letter, must not the 
whole complex appear as being something like magic and glorified 
incantation? And since liturgy takes up so much of our lives and 
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obliges even the faithful under mortal sin, how do we expect them 
to live the faith and the sacraments as a religion of ‘Spirit and 
Truth’’? If religion is professionally handled by priests, if sanc- 
tity, as far as ethics and prayers go, is professionally handled by 
religious, and if the religion of the average faithful consists in the 
knowledge of about half a dozen prayer formulas, the intensity of 
which is amplified through repetition in groups of five, ten or 
more, if their liturgical activity consists in confession, abstinence 
on Fridays, private Communion, docile waiting through long cere- 
monies and occasional lighting of votive lights before St. Anthony, 
the Little Flower, Our Lady, the Sacred Heart and St. Joseph— 
how can we expect boys and girls to look on such practices as the 
decisive factor of their life? If this sounds too pessimistic to some 
of our readers, well, I leave it to the average pastor if this is not 
the picture of a great number of our practicing Catholics—of course 
I am not talking about their heroic faithfulness, their many hidden 
virtues, their generosity towards priests and Church, their faith, 
hope and charity, as far as they understand it. If ‘‘good intentions’’ 
were all, why have religious instruction, liturgy and other things? 
The French JOC and the German KJV have shown me one thing: 
where liturgy has come to life, there is no danger for young people 
to look on their religion as a dead tradition, entirely dissociated 
from modern life. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR ‘‘Peace—it’s wonderful!’’ We used to think the 
READERS rapturous slogan of Father Divine quite funny. We 
don’t any more. 

For months the world has been despairingly beating off war. 
hoping against hope that some modus vivendi might be reached. 
But it was not to be. Human efforts have failed. Once again God 
has permitted the horrors of war to envelop mankind. Will man 
learn the lesson this time: that mere human effort will always 
fail? that peace is the “tranquillity of order’’ (St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas), and that order is possible only by common submis- 
sion to Him who disposes all things? 

“Dominus det nobis suam pacem—May God grant us His 
peace,” we pray daily in the divine office. Peace is His gift. And 
rejecting Him necessarily involves the radical rejection of peace. 
“The abandonment of the old religious traditions (of Chris- 
tianity) did not bring humanity together in a natural and moral 
unity, as the eighteenth-century philosophers had hoped. On the 
contrary, it allowed the fundamental differences of race and nation- 
ality, of class and private interest, to appear in their naked antago- 
nism’’ (Dawson). 

Our Savior declared: ‘‘My peace I give unto you; but not as 
the world giveth, do I give unto you”’ (John xiv, 27). The peace 
that the world can give is not peace at all. It is only a cessation 
of hostilities, mutually agreed to and dictated by reasons of neces- 
sity and self-seeking. It is not and cannot be that positive “‘tran- 
quillity of order’’ which derives solely from charity; for charity 
(and therefore peace) is of God. 

It is significant that the beginning of Christ’s redemptive 
work on earth is first announced in terms of peace: “‘et in terra 
pax hominibus bonae voluntatis.’’ He came to restore man to the 
love of God, to establish a firm foundation for love of neighbor, 
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and thus to bring peace. Immediately after His resurrection He 
sums up His mission in the beautiful greeting, “Pax vobis.” 

Logically, therefore, peace is the burden of the prayers before 
holy Communion, the sacrament of unity with God and our fellow 
men. But, once again, we cannot achieve this peace ourselves. 
Three times we pray, with ever greater insistence, that the Lamb 
of God take away the sins of the world, and only then we dare 
add, ‘Grant us peace.” 

In the catastrophe of world conflict that has overtaken man- 
kind, let us remember the liturgy’s lesson in regard to peace. Only 
He who converts the hearts of men can give us true peace. And 
however much we use human means to bring the war to an end, 
far more necessary is it to storm heaven to “compel even men’s 
rebellious wills’’ to return to Him ‘“‘Who is our peace’’ (Eph. ii, 
14). The peace-bringing Sacrifice of Calvary, made present on our 
altars, the Sacrament of ‘‘unity and peace’’ (secret, Corpus Christi), 
these are the efficacious means given us by God to attain the lasting 
peace of Christ. 





oO 


LITURGICAL Our own American Summer Schools of Catholic 
BRIEFS Action have rendered yeoman’s service in the cause 
of sound Catholic life and outlook by extolling 

liturgy as the necessary spiritual basis of their program. England's 
first C. A. Summer School, held at London from August 12 to 
19, did the same. Noteworthy, however, was the official nature 
of the School and the high authority of the pronouncements made 
during it. It was convoked at the express request of Cardinal 
Hinsley. Bishop Myers, his auxiliary, delivered two introductory 
addresses in which he explained the meaning of C. A. as a partici- 
pation of the laity in the sanctifying and teaching mission of the 
Church, and thereby also as assistance to the hierarchy in its third 
function, that of government. He stressed active co-offering of the 
holy Sacrifice, and that C. A. is nothing else than cooperation in 
the work of redemption “‘by a sacrificial attitude of mind fre- 
quently renewed at the Mass, essentially resulting in working for 
others in an attempt to bring them into the Kingdom of Christ.” 
The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Godfrey, in the closing con- 
ference reenforced this central theme of the School: ‘‘When I see 
the words ‘Infra Actionem,’ I often think how all Catholic Action 
radiates from that, from the central part of the Mass when Christ, 
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together with us, makes His offering to the Father.” In order imme- 
diately to carry this thought into effect, each morning began with 
a dialog Mass, and Sunday, the first full day of the convention, 
was devoted entirely to study of the liturgy. 


Ireland’s annual Summer School of Plainsong, held at Mount 
Anville, near Dublin, was given special impetus this year by a 
personally signed blessing from the Holy Father, in which he 
included the whole work of revival and all who have been instru- 
mental in furthering it. The effects of the School are beginning to 
be felt in all parts of the country: various dioceses have held chant 
festivals, and churches, convents and schools are learning to take 
part in the singing congregationally. 


To prepare the people of the Archdiocese for intelligent 
assistance at the consecration of their new auxiliary bishop, Most 
Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, on August 24, the Monitor of San 
Francisco devoted an eight-page supplement to the liturgical serv- 
ice, printing the entire text of the rite with appropriate explana- 
tions, 


The folder issued by the National Catholic Alumni Federa- 
tion announcing the convention to be held at New York, October 
25 to 28, reveals a splendid Catholic outlook on the réle of educa- 
tion in our higher schools: 

“With regard to our own colleges and universities we shall 
emphasize the truth that the true aim of education and the ideal 
of the Catholic college is not and cannot be utilitarian, and that 
this is especially true of graduate work. We are not without fault. 
Our colleges have been influenced by the spirit of our time. Purely 
vocational aims often have been substituted for cultural values, 
mass production for individual training. Neglect of the liturgy is 
appalling. Neglect of the alumni is one of the blind spots in our 
educational vision. Finally, in American colleges and universities 
there is a total absence of theology as an integral part of the uni- 
versity curriculum; that is of theology taught not as a profes- 
sional study merely, but as essential for the cultural religious 
training of educated Christian laymen. 

“In this respect, however, and in all others, the Federation 
aims to make the convention not a mere negative condemnation 
of erroneous ideas, attitudes or philosophies, but completely affirm- 
ative. It will be an exposition of the mind of the Church and the 
spinal idea of the spiritual life, the complete and integral concept 
of man.” 
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We venture to extend the ideal concerning the teaching of 
theology to include all Sisters’ normal schools. Our nuns are the 
first assistants of priests in the teaching of Christian life and 
dogma. Yet how few have had more advanced training in theology 
and asceticism than is furnished by the ordinary catechism! And 
private reading is no adequate substitute. We have had the experi- 
ence repeatedly, when giving summer courses in theology and the 
principles of the Christ-life, that they are desperately eager to learn, 
and are deeply grateful for every little help given them in this 
regard. What a transformation an adequate theological and liturgi- 
cal training would effect in religious instruction! Likewise the 
complaint that advanced university studies not infrequently resuit 
in a loss of spiritual fervor—and what wonder! when the mind 
is developed in secular knowledge without corresponding develop- 
= the wisdom of God in mind and heart—would be fore- 
stalled. 


Seven bishops took part in the third National Liturgical Con- 
gress of Yugoslavia held at Djakova during the third week of 
August. The sacraments of initiation, baptism and confirmation, 
were the topics of discussion. 


__ A liturgical exhibition of unusual interest has been held in 
Vitoria, Spain. Organized for the purpose of helping the recon- 
struction of churches in Spain, it sought to direct this reconstruc- 
tion along lines of genuine liturgical and artistic value. Around a 
model chapel notable for liturgical good taste were grouped halls 
of painting, sculpture, and fine arts. Missing from the impressive 
list of countries whose arts and crafts were represented was the 
United States. This certainly does not signify that we have nothing 
to offer? Why not such an exhibition in this country? Its influence 
could be as considerable as in Spain, where every parish has been 
instructed to take inspiration from the Victoria exhibition. 


The name of Dr. Maria Montessori is one that commands 
respect. Its weight was not needed to render impressive the sug- 
gestions she made in lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
English Catholic Psychological Society during the Cambridge sum- 
mer session, as the general enthusiasm of her audience demonstrat- 
ed. ‘‘According to the lecturer,’’ says the London Tablet (August 
19), “the root error in most of our present methods (of religious 
education) was this—we focus our attention too much on Religi- 
ous Instruction, but not enough on the formation of Religious 
Personality. . . . We should not think of Religious education as 
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just another school subject—a lesson to be given so many times 
a week—but a life to be lived.’’ Dr. Montessori’s program to form 
“religious personalities’ gives a prominent place to the Mass and 
the liturgical year. Even the youngest children are to be initiated 
into an appreciation of their meaning. Thus from the tenderest 
years their characters will be formed in the Church’s own school 
of educating to the likeness of Christ. To the general demand of 
the audience to be supplied with new teaching material of her own 
devising, Dr. Montessori gave hope it will be published this fall. 


New suggestions appear almost daily for correlating daily 
work, especially school work, with the liturgy; or, better, for 
showing the connection between liturgy and life. The Faculty 
Adviser (St. Louis, Mo.) devotes some thought to school prayers 
The problem is partly one of monotony, for the same prayer intro- 
ducing every class becomes routine. But in avoiding the mechanical 
the teacher can do much more: he can link the day’s work with 
the morning Mass and give new life and liveliness to the class. 
The collect of the Mass of the day will be an ever changing and 
inspiring opening prayer, to which a few words may be added 
about the feast or the virtues of the saint commemorated. There 
will be no monotony here—and will not the realization grow in 


+ sae ged minds that the day has been sanctified by the morning 
ass? 


The press has recognized the news value of a story emanating 
from a large Eastern university which announced the successful 
importation from the Midwest and caging on their own campus 
of a rare bird, Missa recitata or Dialog Mass. To many readers 
this report must have come as a surprise. And the university itself 
will probably enjoy one if it looks around—yes, in the East as 
well as the West, that bird’s become a rather common one. And 
one of the best beloved! 


There is a certain amount of fuzzy thinking about the place 
of chant in the liturgical revival. Dom Bernard McElligott, head 
of the St. Gregory Society in England, does none of it. He put 
things in their proper perspective in an address delivered at the 
Society’s tenth annual summer school held at Oxford in August, 
when he stated that the Society sees its work ‘‘to be simply the 
effort to give back to the people in its fulness their part in the 
sacrifice of the Mass.’’ A significant statement, and one worthy of 
consideration. Is there not some danger that the chant movement 
in some dioceses of America is developing separately from the 
liturgical revival? 
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“A religious process of incalculable importance has begun,” 
wrote Romano Guardini (The Church and the Catholic, p. 11), 
“the Church is coming to life in the souls of men.’’ One of the 
most heartening signs of this spiritual renewal is the new flourish- 
ing of parish life; common action has become an expression and 
proof of common life. Thus Dom Stephen Thuis writes with 
enthusiasm of Sacred Heart parish in Pittsburgh in the September 
number of The Grail: ‘‘One recalls the liturgical communities of 
the early Church, with their love feasts, their Agape, in which 
their poor were provided for—the logical sequence of deep spir- 
itual life, the life of the consciousness of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Would you believe that in sixteen years not one child of 
the parish has been sent to a charitable institution? Adoptions, if 
necessary, are arranged within the very confines of the parish. The 
aged are taken care of. The parish has its own employment office 
for the unemployed. A Sister of Charity devotes full time to the 
welfare work. The social work of the parish has frequently cost its 
people nearly $3,000 a month; yet the subject of money is never 
mentioned from the pulpit—printed announcements are made use 
of when necessary.” 


Trimmings:—‘‘A new idea for Church liturgies is to be 
found in the Hungarian invention of cigarettes giving off different 
coloured smoke to match the dresses of the women smoking them. 
For too many centuries we have gone on thinking incense must 
always be the same colour whatever the feast, but modern science 
can increase the range of colours to fit the seasons’ (D. W. in 
‘Talking at Random” column of the Tablet).—Which reminds 
us of an English abbey where the monks filing in to choir for 
first Vespers can always gauge the nature of the morrow’s feast, 
not by the tabernacle veil—for the Brother sometimes forgets to 
change this in time—but by the color of the dresses worn by two 
devout ladies who religiously attend all the services. Indeed, rumor 
has it that on Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday this year, one 
of them was entirely consistent: at the proper time, much to the 
admiration and envy of her companion, she shed her violet cloak 
and rejoiced with the liturgy in radiant white. 

—In a guide book for Catholic choir-masters of recent date: 
chapter heading, “Odds and Ends’’; subheadings, ‘Benediction, 
Mass.”’ 

—One priest to another after attending Mass sung by a 
famous Gregorian chant choir: ‘“‘Now I understand why chant 
is the best music for Mass. It certainly was prayerful. I wasn’t 
distracted by it at all while reciting my breviary.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


PENANCE AND PENITENTIARIES 
To the Editor:—We read with interest the article in the July issue on 
“Penance and Penitentiaries” and the subsequent comment upon the article 
in America. It occurs to us that you may be interested in the following 
quotation from a little booklet entitled The Life Work of the Nuns of 
the Good Shepherd: 

“(The Good Shepherd Nuns) by prayer and penance and sympathy 
and devoted work take what society would otherwise throw into prison 
or reformatories and transform them into good, reliable, self-sustaining 
women. Yes, more, they often help them to become saints. They open the 
door of a convent to them if they wish to enter. They have provided 
within their own walls a special Sisterhood for reformed women who wish 
to consecrate their lives to God for the remainder of their days . . . the 
Order of the Magdalens. (The Penitents) take vows and follow the rule 
of the Third Order of Mt. Carmel. Their life consists of prayer, penance 
and manual labor. Many of this class reach a high degree of sanctity.” 

OraTE FratTres is simply indispensable reading, soul and spirit satis- 
fying. May God bless and prosper your work for His honor and grant 
you many new thousands of subscribers. 

In Christ, 
B. 


New York City 





© 
DIALOG MASS IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor:—Please accept my sympathy in the death of Dom Virgil 
Michel. You will be pleased to know that his work is appreciated so far 
away as in Queensland. The children of the Catholic schools of the Dio- 
cese of Townsville remembered him in their prayers. 

For two years now we have been having the Dialog Mass in the 
schools and colleges here. I should explain that I am Director of Educa- 
tion and have taken all the rules of the Mass from and have accepted the 
authority of Ornate Fratres for all that I have introduced into the 
schools. 

It has been a wonderful blessing and has the warm admiration and 
approval of His Lordship the Bishop (Dr. Ryan). Many other Bishops 
are interested, as well as other Directors of Education. We were the first 
to use it, and now recently in Melbourne the Director there introduced 
it at the annual rally of Catholic youth. It looks as though the Dialog 
Mass may come into its own in many parts of Australia, and to a large 
extent, this is the result of your work in ORATE FRATRES... . 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Very Rev.) K. H. Ketty, V.F. 


Ayr, N. Q., Australia 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CIRCLE OF SANCTITY. By Paul McCann. B. Herder Book Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 271. Cloth, $2.50. 

The author proposes, to “ponder individual saints, study their reia- 
tions to one another, seek out the influences that one exerted upon another, 
and delve into the prime sources of sanctity itself.” As is evident, this is 
a tremendous task, for the circle of sanctity is a complex thing including 
within it every virtue. Hence only the more important virtues can be 
discussed as so many arcs of the entire circle—the arc of wisdom, of 
poverty, of obedience, of humility, of charity, and of justice. Each arc 
is exemplified by a summary treatment of the lives of two selected saints. 

Many saints are quoted, often extensively; in fact the book could 
easily be considered a compilation from the various saints of all ages. Of 
necessity the matter is treated rather sketchily and cursorily, and often 
suffers much for want of unity. 


R. K. B. 


DEUS MEUS ET OMNIA. St. Bonaventure Seminary Year Book. Vol. XXII: 
Patristic Catechetics. Vol. XXIII: Fathers of the Church in the Breviary. 
Published by the Duns Scotus Theological Society, St. Bonaventure Semi- 
nary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1938 and 1939. Pp. 133 and 140. Cloth, 
n. p. g- 

These two year books constitute a remarkable tribute to the faculty 
of St. Bonaventure Seminary who are able to inspire such a high level of 
intellectual and spiritual activity among first and second year theologians. 
Particular praise is due the choice of subjects. A return to the Fathers 
cannot but result in a vivifying of our entire theological outlook, and 
consequently of Christian life generally. The essays on “Patristic Cate- 
chetics” do not always avoid the pitfall of interpreting the past in the 
light of modern practices, but they do show an eager willingness to pene- 
trate into the spirit of the early centuries and to draw salutary lessons 
therefrom in regard to our own objectives. And if these future teachers 
of the word of God had learnt nothing else from their investigations 
except the Christo-centric orientation of the primitive catechesis and its 
intimate relation to the redemptive mysteries made present in the liturgy, 
their efforts have been very much worth while. Considered from a purely 
scientific standpoint, the essays comprising the two volumes may be of 
minor import (although many of them would make very profitable read- 
ing for priests). But as a symbol of seminarian interests, they are a heart- 
ening promise of scholarly and saintly priests, alive to the greatness of 
our Catholic heritage and eager to return “ad fontes.” We sincerely con- 
gratulate the seminarian authors as well as their teachers. May your 


example find imitators. 
G. L. D. 
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GOD’S HEALING. A New Translation of the Last Rites. By Rev. Richard 

Edward Power. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Booklet, 64 pp. 

10 cents per copy; discounts on lot orders. 

The booklet, God’s Healing, is a second edition, revised and aug- 
mented, of a former one under the same title. Its special value is that, in 
its extensive Introduction, it informs layfolk of the meaning, distinction, 
and purpose of the sacrament of extreme unction; on the sacrament of 
penance; on the holy Viaticum, and the apostolic blessing. The textual 
matter is in Latin and English, and is interspersed with all the informa- 
tion necessary for those assisting or visiting the sick, to assist also in the 
administration of the last rites of the Church. The concluding chapters, 
only in the vernacular, give the manner of assisting the dying, the rite of 
commending a departing soul, and the prayers to be said at the moment 
of death. 

On being called to attend to the sick, priests commonly experience 
that people do not know just what to do as to helping the dangerously 
sick and the dying, whether with regard to assisting the priest or them- 
selves assisting with their prayers. God’s Healing, with its authentic pray- 
ers as given in the Ritual, supplies the means that our Catholic people 
really need in this regard. There should be a place for it in every Catholic 
home; pastors might well have a number on hand to take with them, on 
sick calls, for distribution. Hospital chaplains likewise will welcome the 
booklet. 

R. C. B. 


HERDERS LAIEN-BIBEL ZUR EINFUEHRUNG INS BIBELLESEN (Her- 
der’s Bible for the Laity: An Introduction to Bible-Reading). Herder and 

Co., Freiburg i. Br. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 1938. Pp. 

1060. 2 maps. Cloth, $4.00. 

A work so highly recommended by the hierarchy of Germany as is 
the present volume should also receive a hearty welcome in this country. 
The good Catholic custom of reading the Bible in the home is dying out, 
due in no small measure to the fact that neither our bulky family bibles 
nor the handier editions make a special appeal to the laity of our day. Not 
everything in holy Writ is of particular interest to them, or intelligible 
with the meager annotations offered. There was need of a text of this 
kind, which presents the story of our redemption in judiciously selected 
passages from the Old and New Testaments, together with helpful intro- 
ductions and explanations. The Messianic mission of Christ, in prophecy 
and fulfilment, is the key-note of these selections and shows the harmo- 
nious unity of God’s written message to mankind. Love and a deeper 
understanding for the inspired word will be the reward of the devout 
reader. The publishers have done a great service to our Catholic people 
by offering this beautifully designed volume at such a low price. May it 
inspire a similar work in our vernacular. 


B. A. S. 
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DIE LITURGISCHE FEIER (The Liturgicai Celebration). Grundsaetzliches 
und Geschichtliches ueber Formgesetze der Liturgie. By Rev. J. A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. Verlag Friedrich Pustet, Regensburg, Germany. 1939. Pp. 112. 
Paper, RM. 2.60. 

In this slight volume Father Jungmann deals with the historical 
origins and the ontological principles underlying the existence and struc- 
ture of the set forms and functions of the liturgy. Often, says the author 
in the introduction—and shall we not have to agree?—the meaning con- 
tained in these set forms escapes us, fashioned as they were in the distant 
past and from a distant culture. Nor do we always understand the rules 
governing the structure and procedure of the various parts of liturgy. 
Father Jungmann points out that the fixed forms of liturgy are not of 
sporadic and as it were unconscious growth. Rather they evolved and 
took form according to an inner necessity, out of the very nature of lit- 
urgy and its relation to God. It is the author’s aim, by showing these 
principles of structure and growth, to help us understand the meaning 
contained in liturgical forms so that they may become living and vital- 
izing functions in our whole life. 

There are eight chapters with an introduction, treating the following 
topics: the nature of liturgy, the subject (that is, the constitutive ele- 
ments) of liturgy, liturgy as related to the beautiful and to popular ap- 
peal, the general plan underlying -ll early liturgy, namely first the read- 
ings, then singing, and lastly the prayer both of the people and of the 
priest. The author stresses the priesthood of the faithful, showing how 
much the Christians of the first two centuries were really aware of and 
influenced by it. His remarks throughout are to the point, particularly 
those concerning community singing, private prayer and estheticism in 
liturgy—remarks we should thank him for having made. 

Those interested in and eager to discover the deeper significance of 
liturgy in general will find this little book instructive. Important above 
all is the author’s analysis of the traditional structure of liturgical wor- 
ship: reading, song, prayer. Now we have an authoritative model upon 
which we would do well to base all new attempts at public prayer services. 

O. J. E. 


OUR LIFE IN CHRIST. By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., in Collaboration with 
Monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. 1939. Pp. vi-240. Paper, $1.00. [The Christian 
Religion Series. ] 

With Our Life in Christ the Christian Religion Series makes its bow 
in print. This is a sequel to the Christ-Life Series in Religion, which is 
intended for the elementary grades. When completed, the Christian Reli- 
gion Series will comprise four books, each of them an independently com- 
plete volume. As its predecessor, this series also stresses the truths of the 
Catholic religion, particularly with relation to present-day life and needs, 
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and more specifically with relation to the Catholic revival of these times 
as portrayed in the liturgical movement. 

Several editions of Our Life in Christ had already appeared in mimeo- 
print before its publication in book form was undertaken. These were 
accorded a warm and enthusiastic welcome, and therefore for old friends 
the book needs no recommendation. 

The matter of the volume under consideration falls into three parts: 
the source of the life in Christ, the means of the life in Christ, and, 
finally, living the life in Christ. The presentation is very logical, proceed- 
ing in broad outline as follows: the divine life, lost by sin, is regained 
through the Incarnation; Christ, living in His mystical body, the Church, 
through her dispenses the Christ-life to His members, particularly through 
the sacraments, and more specifically through the Eucharist, about which 
the other sacraments radiate as their center. 

In more ways than one Our Life in Christ vitalizes Christian teach- 
ing, brings out its intimate relation to the Christian life and the practical 
and positive realization of that life in everyday existence. Out of the rich- 
ness and variety of Catholic doctrine it produces a beautiful synthesis. 

Our Life in Christ—as, indeed, the entire Christian Religion Series— 
is primarily destined for advanced schools. Ample student aids and copious 
references for supplementary reading are provided at the end of the 
various chapters. But also for all others who are interested in the liturgi- 
cal movement, in living the Christ-life more fully, this book will prove 
indispensable. And the priest will not only find it a help for his own 
spiritual life, but it will also provide him with a new orientation for 
his preaching. 

The other volumes of the Christian Religion Series are The Life of 
Our Lord (available in mimeoprint), Christ in the Church (soon to be 
published), and The Christian in the World. The last mentioned, which 
likewise first appeared in mimeoprint, is at present being set up and will be 


out in book form within about six weeks. 
a3 &. 


THE WHITE LIST OF THE SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY OF AMERICA. 
Edited by the Music Committee of the Society. Third and Augmented 
Edition. St. Gregory Guild, (1705 Rittenhouse Square), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1939. Pp. 78. Paper, $.75. 

The Lis# will be of service to all diocesan church music commissions, 
and, of course, to the individual choir directors. Its authority is no greater 
than that of the musicians who compiled it. But such names as Petter, 
Boylan, Montani, Kreckel, who served on the committee, are a strong 
guaranty that the list is dependable and catholic. We are mildly curious 
how the Parish Kyriale of the Liturgical Press came to be overlooked. It 
is by far the least expensive Kyriale available, but that, surely, is not in 
its disfavor! The “Biography Relating to Liturgy” (p. 66) is fragmentary 
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and unrepresentative. Very highly to be commended is the inclusion of 
papal documents on sacred music from the fourteenth to the twentieth 


century (pp. 3-26). cio 


THE YEAR’S LITURGY. The Sundays, Feriae and Feasts of the Liturgical 
Year. By Rt. Rev. Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Volume I: The Seasons. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xvi-276. Cloth, $2.50. 
The late Abbot Cabrol ranks high among liturgical scholars of mod- 

ern times. With Edmund Bishop and Adrian Fortescue, he was a pioneer 

in rousing the Catholic conscience of England and English-speaking coun- 
tries to an appreciation of the Church’s great traditions of worship. His 
literary productivity was phenomenal, both on the scientific level of the 

Dictionnaire d’Archeologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, of which he was 

co-author, and in the field of popularization. Few could be better equipped 

than was Abbot Cabrol to write a commentary on the Church year. 

The volume under review is in general a happy combination of his- 
torical research and spiritual interpretation and application of the liturgi- 
cal texts. The former aspect is, however, often given more prominence 
than would have been necessary for the purpose the author set himself: 
to help missal and vesperal users to live the liturgical year more inti- 
mately. In this respect his work resembles the more monumental Sacra- 
mentary of Cardinal Schuster. For purposes of popular participation, the 
liturgical movement in America and England still needs the equivalent of 
Pius Parsch’s classical Jabr des Heiles, translation of which is now under 
way. 

G. L. D. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: The Following of Christ. The 
Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340-1384). Translated into English 
from original Netherlandish texts as edited by James van Ginneken, S.J., 
by Joseph Malaise, S.J. 1939. Pp. xvi-269. Imitation leather, $1.00. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Instructions on Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The Sacraments. By Rev. Richolas O’Rafferty. 1939. Pp. x- 
336. Cloth, $2.75. Tantum Ergo Sacramentum. The Radiance of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Religious Life. By Dr. Joseph Gross. 1939. Pp. 160. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, London, England: The Women of the Bible. By 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber. Edited by Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. 1939. 
Pp. 248. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 

J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N. Y.: Ave Cor Sanctissimum. Motet by J. 
Alfred Schehl. $.15. O Sacrum Convivium. Chorus in Octavo Form. By 
Albert Lohmann. $.15. Missa in Hon. St. Ceciliae. By A. Kaim. $.80. 
Missa pro Defunctis. By Claudio Casciolini. $.80. Regina Coeli. Chorus in 
Octavo Form. By Richard K. Biggs. $.15. 
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GUILD OF ST. JOSEPH AND ST. DOMINIC, Ditchling Common, Sussex, 
England: Things. Examples of Work by Members of the Guild. Pamphlet. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Ascetical Conferences for Religious. 
By Rev. Henry A. Gabriel, S.J. Pp. vi-372. Cloth, $3.25. Die Kirchen- 
vaeter und das Evangelium. By Josef Hosse. 1939. Pp. xii-340. Cloth, 
$2.35. 


THE HOPE HAVEN PRESS, New Orleans, La.: Swim or Sink. By Rt. Rev. 
Peter M. H. Wynhoven. 1939. Pp. 196. Paper, $15.00 per 100. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: Our Lady’s Rosary. By Fathers 
Callan and McHugh, O.P. 1939. Pp. xxv-164. Paper, 35 cents. 


LIBRAIRIE DU PRIEURE, Amay sur Meuse, Belgium: La Priére des Eglises de 
Rite Byzantin. Vol. II: Grandes Fétes Fixes. By Rev. P. F. Mercenier and 
Canon Francois Paris. 1939. Pp. Ixxii-360. Paper, 32 fr. 


THE MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N. H.: Educational and Vocational 
Supervision for Catholic Schools. By Dr. Burton Confrey. 1939. Pp. 307. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


LEO P. MANZETTI, Baltimore, Md.: Organum Concomitans ad Missam pro 
Defunctis et Cantus in Exsequtis. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo P. Manzetti. 
Pp. 29. Paper, n. p. g. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, Washington, D. C.: 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: From a Far Country. 
By Theodore H. Dorsey. 1939. Pp. 261, Cloth, $1.00. Social Freedom. 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 1939. Pp. 80. Paper, 15 cents. Personal 
Freedom. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 1939. Pp. 96. Paper, 20 cents. 
The Holy Ghost. By Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. 1939. Pp. 50. Paper, 10 
cents. Report of Committee on N. O. D. L. Pp. 48. Paper, n. p. g. Chums. 
By Dr. Winfield S. Hall. Pamphlet, 10 cents. Steering the Girl to a Happy 
Marriage. By Dr. Winfield S. Hall. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


PRIEURE D’AMAY SUR MEUSE, Belgium: Icones Saintes. By Dom IIdefonse 
Dirks, O.S.B. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 1939. Pp. 86. Paper, 
Nn. p. g. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Problems of Courtship and Marriage. 
By William S. Bowdern, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

REGENSBERGSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Muenster i. W., Ger- 
many: Die haeufige Kommunion im Mittelalter. By P. Browe. 1939. Pp. 
viii- 183. Cloth, RM. 6. Heilsbotschaft von Christus Jesus. By Rev. Joseph 
Kramp, S.J. 1939. Pp. 537. Cloth, RM. 5.80. 


THE ST. GREGORY GUILD, INC., Philadelphia, Pa.: The Correct Pronun- 
ciation of Latin According to Roman Usage. 1939. Pp. 48. Paper, $.75. 
The White List of the Society of St. Gregory of America. 1939. Pp. 77. 
Paper, $.75. 

SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, DESCLEE & CO., Paris, 
France: Plainchant for Elementary Schools. Book I. By Rev. Carlo Rossini, 
1939. Pp. xiv-176. Paper, n. p. g. 

C. WILDERMANN CO., INC., New York, N. Y.: Jesus the Messiah. By Rev. 
J. M. Bover, S.J. Adapted into English by Rev. J. Burgers, S.J. 1939. Pp. 
334. Imitation leather, $1.00. New Testament. 1939. Pp. 678. Paper, 30 
cents. 
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